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NATIONAL PARKS MAKE READY 


More and Better Accommodations, and in One 
Case Cheaper Living 


‘HouGH some of our national parks are still under many 
feet of snow, in all of them preparations are now 
making rapidly to meet the demands for another record- 
breaking season. Notwithstanding growing railroad rates 
and the business depression (which experts now tell us 
is beginning to pass) there is no reason to anticipate a 
break in the steady forward march of park patronage, the 
greatest increase in which, it will be recalled, occurred 
during the war; and motor touring gives no indication 
yet of any pause in its extraordinary rate of increase. 

In Yellowstone, where visitors will be greatly interested 
in the lake which Senator Walsh is trying so hard to dam, 
two new Community Houses authorized by Congress last 
winter will go up as soon as the snow permits, one at the 
Canyon and the other at old Faithful. They will provide 
large lounging rooms with big open fires and other com- 
forts for camping motorists. They will also house the 
ranger stations. 

The completion of the Fall River Road across the con- 
tinental divide will make the great mountains accessible 
to all visitors to Rocky Mountain National Park, and im- 
mensely increase the range of travel for motor visitors. 
There will be a round trip to Denver which will cross the 
continental divide over two passes 11,000 feet in altitude. 

At Glacier National Park, the new trail into the won- 
derful Belly River Canyon and a hotel camp in its wilder- 
ness will add a fascinating new country. The new road 
across the continental divide, the trail from Belly River 
over the continental divide to Waterton Lake, and the trail 
into the amazing Kintla Valley will all be begun. 

At Mount Rainier, a hundred rooms will be added to 
Paradise Inn, and the new road into the park up the 
Carbon River Valley will be begun. 

Yosemite Lodge, in the Yosemite National Park, will 
increase its bungalow equipment, and will assemble its tent 
service as an Annex in which, besides the regular dining 
service, there will be a cafeteria for those who want to 
lower expenses. A cafeteria service will also be added to 
the hotel service at Glacier Point. 

At Grand Canyon, the hotel will be enlarged. 
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A TALK WITH JOH 


He was much concerned ov 
of the National Parks 


URROUGHS 


e Future 


OHN BurRovuGHS, our honored fellow member, who died 

last month on his journey home from a winter in Cal- 
ifornia, was deeply interested in the defense of the na- 
tional parks. I saw him in June, 1920, at his home on a 
mountain above Roxbury, New York. He was hoeing in 
the garden as I drove up. He greeted me warmly, and we 
sat on his front porch overlooking the fresh green foot- 
hills of the Catskills. Across the dusty road was a field 
which presently dipped into the deep valley which con- 
cealed the village. The mountains rose just beyond. 

Mr. Burroughs’s face and the splendid dome of his head 
were sun bronzed. His eyes were young and brilliant. His 
white beard partially concealed the collarless shirt thrown 
open at the neck. He wore an ancient corduroy vest, un- 
buttoned, and no coat. His hoe was on the porch steps. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I keep busy. I hoe a little, and rest; 
I weed a little, and rest. I walk a little, and then I sit 
here and watch the mountains, as I have watched them 
these many years. I find them always new. These moun- 
tains have helped me write most of my books. 

‘*Often I cross the road into that field and sit down on 
the good ground and look at the growing things. And, 
do you know’’—his face lighted with a smile—‘‘I’ve been 
doing that for more years than I can well count, but, every 
time I do it, I learn something new.’’ 

I asked him about his books. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘they are still coming. My work is not 
finished yet. Oh, no; I have very much more to do before 
it will be finished. There was a new book not long ago, 
and another one maybe for the autumn. And I have one 
nearly done—perhaps for next spring; who knows?’’ 

**Do you work regular hours?’’ 

**No, no. I ean do that no longer,’’ he said earnestly. 
“I’m an old man. Think of it, eighty-four years old! 
And so much still to do! 

‘*It’s this way. That old tyrant, my body, upon whom 
I must depend for all I do, must be humored. He will 
work for me, nowadays, only when he feels like it. So I 
have to watch him carefully and give in to all his foolish 
demands. When he complains even the least bit, I say, 
‘Oh, well, have your own way. Rest, if you insist.’ I can- 





not let myself worry, you know, for he objects to worry. 
And I cannot allow myself any definite commitment, be- 
cause he objects to that, too. So in a way I’m quite a 
slave to my body’s whims. But I do not criticize him. 
He’s a pretty good old body at that. 

‘*So I do not accept any of the offers the magazines are 


always making me for articles; I never promise anything. 


‘‘T write down my thoughts and my observations as 
they come to me, irrespective of whether they fit into any 
definite plan, because that way brings the least complaint 
‘from my old tyrant. Then I look these fragments over, 
and sort them out. And, behold, here is a group which, 
with an introduction and some joining together, makes an 
article or a chapter. When that is shaped up, my secre- 
tary looks over the magazine requests, and perhaps she 
will send it to one of these magazines. Or perhaps it is 
better fitted to wait for a place in one of the books which 
in this way are gradually taking form. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether these are printed in magazines so 
long only as my good old tyrant lets me finish my work.’’ 

Mr. Burroughs wanted all the details about the attempts 
‘to commercialize the national parks. 

**T wish I could do something,’’ he said, musingly. Pres- 
ently he said, ‘‘Perhaps I shall spend the winter in Wash- 
ington. I’ve long wanted to go back there again. There 
are several other things I want to do, too. Thomas Edi- 
son, Henry Ford, Harvey Firestone and I go somewhere 
every fall togther. This fall I want to go abroad. The 
wish has been growing on me. I’m going to speak with 
them about it. And then perhaps I shall come back to 
Washington. Do you think I could help in Washington ?’’ 

I told him of the inspiration his mere presence there 
would be to the defense of the national parks. He sat 
awhile in silence, looking at the mountains. Then he 
turned suddenly with a keen glance of his young eyes. 

‘*John Muir would have done it, don’t you think?’’ 

I said that I was sure that John Muir would have ac- 
tively defended the national parks. 

‘*But John is dead,’’ he said, and again was silent. 

“T'll havé to ask my tyrant,’’ he said, presently. ‘‘I 
might worry, you know, and I mustn’t do that, for he 
doesn’t like it.’’ —Robert Sterling Yard 


NOW TO DEFEAT THE WALSH BILL 


In the second year’s campaign of the War on the Na- 
tional Parks, the vital issue before the incoming. Congress 
is the project to dam Yellowstone Lake in the center of 
Yellowstone National Park. In consequence of the ex- 
tremely damaging arraignment made by Engineer George 
E. Goodwin before the Senate Irrigation Committee on 
February 29, which totally disproved the ‘‘facts’’ by which 
the Montana legislature was persuaded to memorialize Con- 
gress in its favor, the new Walsh bill must offer a different 
argument. Whatever this may prove to be, remember that 
all that Nature Conservation has accomplished in fifty 
years, together with all which we won back at the last ses- 
sion, will be lost unless this bill is defeated. 


HISTORY PLAYS IN THE WILDS 


Cactus Club Sets Good Example for 
National Parks Enthusiasts 


RTISTIC inspiration of the Rocky Mountain Region finds 
Ait expression to a great extent in an association of 
men in Denver, known as the Cactus Club. 

The Annual Outdoor Play and Camp Fire in the moun- 
tains west of Denver has become an annual feature of this 
organization. Its plays are confined to the original efforts 
of club members and deal solely with early Western life. 

The Camp is located back of Lookout Mountain, about 
twenty miles from Denver. In one part of the grounds, 
two small rivulets fork. At this spot the Club has located 
its stage. Across the stream, there are rough board 
bleachers, with a seating capacity for three hundred. The 
whole amphitheater is surrounded by steep slopes, covered 
with practically every kind of tree indigenous to the 
Rocky Mountains. These trees are of superb size. The 
Silver spruces are particularly magnificent. 

For about two weeks the members of the cast, direc- 


tors, stage hands, ete., spend their nights in tents, rehears- 


ing and studying lighting effects for the play. 

On the evening of the play, in early September, the Club 
gives a barbecue dinner to all its guests, after which the 
performance takes place. 

Two years ago the play, written by James Grafton 
Rogers, and called the *‘Fire of Romance,’’ portrayed the 
spirit of Coronado and his men; Zebulun Pike’s purpose in 
exploring the West in 1806; Major Long’s trip to Colorado 
in 1820, and the pioneer discovery of gold. ; 

Last year’s play, ‘‘The Goldenrod Lode,’’ by the same 
author, was staged on a much more ambitious scale. The 
story centered around the possession of a gold mining claim 
by a prospector, who sought to conceal his discovery, and 
the efforts of his enemies to possess his secret and deprive 
him of his property. 

The staging effects were very remarkable. At the time 
of the discovery, a theatrical forest fire blazes forth back 
of the trees which surround the stage. This is followed by 
an artificial rain storm, produced by forcing water up into 
pipes concealed behind the trees with the water dropping 
between the spectators and the actors. This storm is 
supposed not only to extinguish the fire, but to produce a 
flood which sweeps down the two small streams, converg- 


ing in front of the stage and carrying on down the can-, 


yon. The flood was produced by damming up the streams 
back in the hills and opening the sluices. 

Following the play, the guests and members of the Club 
gather around a great camp fire at which time the mem- 
bers display their ability and initiative in stunts. 

The performances thus far have been kept along origi- 
nal lines, with all the tang and atmosphere of the early 
Western days still preserved. 


—Huston Thompson. 
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